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to him on his return from the world tour by
a meeting of 10,000 people. He was enquiring
what could be the cause of their enthusiasm,
and found it in this - that he had never tried to
please anyone, not even the Labour Party.
" His whole work had been an effort to make
peace with his own conscience." He recalled
the schoolboy's essay on Honesty - " It is our
duty to our parents to be honest until we are
old enough to know better/3 and said he had
" never reached a stage in which he could afford
to be anything else but honest to himself."
No man ever obeyed more firmly the counsel
of Polonius : " To thine own self be true." He
could not be untrue, even when it would have
been more convenient without demanding sacri-
fice of principle. A man like Arthur Ponsonby
might be attracted by his " uncompromising
directness and complete indifference to the
approval of the majority." Others misunder-
stood or were baffled by it.
cc He was often," Ponsonby said of him,
" blunderingly tactless and rough; he never
indulged in thejittle complimentary politeness
which some find make life smoother." Thus
he would dispense with the usual formalities of
public speaking. He would begin a speech
with, " Men," or, " Men and women." All this
seemed to Ponsonby to be " part of the armour
he wore deliberately against the insinuating
influences of unaccustomed surroundings, to
which men brought up in a very different sphere